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FOR THE TEACHER AND PUPIL. 

Music— Mr. I. J. Paderewski and Mme. Helene, 
Baroness of Rosen, have the honor to announce to 
you their marriage, which was celebrated on May 
31,1899, at the Church of St. Esprit, in Warsaw. 

Art.— Marie Bashkirtseff, who died at twenty- 
three, is still much talked of in Paris, and the 
studios she frequented are sought by many Ameri- 
can and other literary pilgrims. She was a female 
Admirahle Crichton. It is said that Russian chil- 
dren have no childhood. Marie Bashkirtseff was 
certainly very precocious. She knew Greek and 
Latin, she spoke five living languages, she sang 
with all the heart of a finished singer, she played 
six different instruments well. We read with as- 
tonishment of the marvelous memory of Lord 
Macauley, who used to test and train that mental 
faculty by repeating Milton's "Paradise Lost." 
Marie Bashkirtseff performed feats of memory al- 
most as wonderful. 

Medicine.— Highly spoken of as a pain reliever 
in the treatment of neuralgia, rheumatism, etc., is 
Antikamnia. As may be imagined, says the London 
Lancet, it is a most valuable addition to the list of 



coal-tar derivatives of the benzole series, into which, 
however, certain amine groups have been intro- 
duced. It is white powder, not disagreeable to take, 
and of alkaline reaction. It affords relief to ex- 
istent pain, and, by presence in it of the amine 
group, exerts a stimulating rather than a depress- 
ing action on the nerve centres and the system gen- 
erally. It possesses great advantages over other 
crystalline coal-tar products, and is a boon to head- 
aches of all descriptions, nervousness from brain 
work, excesses, severe colds or grippe — and all con- 
ditions in which pain is prominent. Antikamnia 
tablets bearing the monogram /K are kept by all 
druggists. Two tablets, crushed, is the adult dose. 
A dozen five-grain tablets kept about the house will 
always be welcome in time of pain. 

Seienee. — The deepest hole in the earth is near 
Ketschau, Germany. It is 5,735 feet in depth, and 
is for geological research only. The drilling was 
begun in 1880, and stopped six years later because 
the engineers were unable with their instruments 
to go deeper. 

A German biologist has calculated that the human 
brain contains 800,000,000 nerve cells, 5,000,000 of- 
which die and are succeeded by new ones every 
day. At this rate, assuming the correctness of the 



German's guess, we get an entirely new brain every 
sixty days. 

Miscellaneous.— More than 40 per cent, of the 
British people could not write their* names when 
the Queen ascended the throne. The proportion in 
that condition has now been reduced to 7 per cent. 

Fat people are less able to resist the attacks of 
disease or the shock of injuries and operations than 
the moderately thin. In ordinary every-day life 
they are at a decided disadvantage ; their respira- 
tory muscles cannot so easily act; their heart is 
often handicapped by the deposit on it ; and the 
least exertion thi'ows them into a perspiration. 
This last fact is curiously misunderstood ; it is al- 
most universally looked upon as an actual " melt- 
ing" of the subcutaneous fat, and is considered to 
be nature's method of getting rid of superfluity. 
But this is not correct, for in spite of its greasy ap- 
pearance, sweat only contains a trace of fatty mat- 
ter, rarely more than .01 per cent., and this comes, 
of course, from the cells of the sudoriparous glands, 
and primarily from certain constituents in the 
blood. A person whose limbs and body are cov- 
ered with adipose tissue is in the position of a man 
carrying a heavy burden and too warmly clothed. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HIGHER BEAUTY 
OF MUSIC. 



In the rush of a busy, practical age, the pauses 
made from time to time in order to consider calmly 
some subject of purely abstract interest, serve as 
periods of refreshment and rest from the mechanical 
grind of the world-engine. Few realize this fact, 
and the appeal to the workers to cease their labors 
for a time and give some study to the underlying 
principles, whether of science or of pure aesthetics 
of the art which they follow, meets often with but 
a meagre response. Yet there are a few select 
spirits to whom such thought provides the intensest, 
though calmest, of pleasures, and in order to afford 
opportunities to such of meeting and exchanging 
ideas is one of the objects of the Musical Associa- 
tion. The property of no sect or creed, uninfluenced 
by trade or even professional considerations, the 
Association offers an open door to all who would 
enter and speak in earnestness *of the weightier 
matters connected with the art — matters for which 
there is but little space in the ordinary busy lives of 
active musicians. 

Such an opportunity was given recently, says the 
Musical News, when Mr. Joseph Goddard, an able 
and experienced writer, read a thoughtful paper on 
"The Philosophy of the Higher Beauty of Music." 
He began by pointing out that musical aesthetics 
was admittedly a peculiarly occult branch of phi- 
losophy, and one in which little progress has been 
made. Music did not draw in general foimi from 
nature, but had been gradually shaped by man, yet 
it could arouse feeling as transcendent as that in- 
spired by any natural influence. In considering 
this question, there were two aspects— first, music's 
abstract beauty ; secondly, its inordinate power of 
stirring feeling. These two qualities, though largely 
connected, did not always attend each other in equal 
proportions. Music might be defined broadly as an 
effect consisting of musical sounds with a tendency 
to symmetry in their arrangement. In nature there 
were certain musical sounds produced independ- 
ently of man, but only in language did we find a 
tendency to tonal symmetry bearing an appreciable 
likeness to that which music involves. In both in- 
strumental and vocal music might be observed the 
likeness of certain modes of utterance connected 
with inspiration, the holding of the breath and ex- 
piration. The fervor which prompted stress in 
speech might also give birth to effects in music of 
peculiar beauty. While these rudiments of effect 
had in language no independent existence, they 
were in music extended and developed into inde- 
pendent forms. Yet they were connected organ- 
ically in language — they defined a certain form. 
This was strikingly instanced m fine elocution. The 
elocutionist of genius added to the language he ut- 
tered a special influence. It might also be said that 
he set language to elocutional effect as definitely, if 
not as deliberately, as a composer sets his text to 
music. Every composer was to some extent in- 
fluenced in his work by his feeling for language, 
and, as a matter of fact, we found that graphic mu- 
sical expression often moved in such forms as might 
be suggested by tlie feeling of utterance. The lec- 
turer thought that notwithstanding the connection 
between music and language explained much in the 
influence of music upon it, it did not go to the 
heart of the matter and explain the absti'act beauty 
of music. His explanation would consist of an at- 
tempt to bring it into line with natural beauty. 
Natural beauty had been regarded by great think- 
ers as, at bottom, an ultimate fact. Though the 
beauty of nature was inexplicable in detail, its ex- 
istence became less surprising if a broad view were 
taken of the circumstances. We, with all our varied 
capacities, were surrounded by an infinity and a 
genius, with a portion of which we are necessarily 
in harmony. Beyond this necessary adaptation 
there were certain fitnesses between our nature and 
the outer world, which appear to be simple coinci- 
dences arising out of the variety and plasticity of 
our faculties and the far greater diversity without. 
Did the absolute beauty of music, combined with 
rhetorical fervor, account for its remarkable emo- 
tional influence ? In speaking of the expressive 
power of music, Darwin said : "The sensations and 
ideas thus excited in us by music, or expressed by 
the cadences of oratory, appear from their vague- 
ness, yet depth, like mental reversions to the emo- 
tions and thoughts of a long past age. All these 
facts with respect to music and impassioned speech 
become intelligible to a certain extent, if we may 
assume that musical tones and rhythm were used 
by our half human ancestors during the season of 
courtship, when animals of all kinds are excited not 
only by love, but by the strong passions of jealousy, 
rivalry, and triumph. From the deeply laid prin- 
ciple of inherited associations, musical tones in this 
case would be likely to call up vaguely and indefin- 
itely the strong emotions of a long past age." The 
lecturer suggested that the multitudinous feelings 
that have ebbed and flowed in man throughout past 
ages had left certain allied modifications in his 
nervous organization, capable of descending hered- 



itarily. These being re-stirred with activity by 
some special influence, the original feelings were 
more or less vaguely revived. Our sentient capacity 
was far deeper and more varied than we might con- 
ceive. If the varied feelings that throbbed through 
former lives for countless generations are not quite 
passed away, but re-arise in fainter tremors and 
changed complexions, how deep and complex must 
be the conditions of feeling within us I What a vast 
potentiality of feeling we inherited ! What a world 
within us had nature and art to illumine ! In con- 
cluding this part of his subject, Mr. Goddard said 
he hoped in a second paper to explain several other 
peculiarities of musical effect, and to point out the 
principle on which music aided the influence of 
words and scene. 



MUSIC AND MATRIMONY. 



BREATHING AND RESONANCE. 



The question of whether musicians and artists 
should marry is one that has interested many scien- 
tific men and great writers. 

Some of these think that musicians should mate 
with musicians, or at least with a spouse of musical 
tastes, while others maintain that the best partner 
is one whose inclinations are entirely dissimilar 
from your own. 

A celebrated Frenchman said to a young writer : 
"Marry a stupid woman — your cook, if she be a 
good one — so that she may serve as a mental pillow 
for your head." 

A writer in the Cornhill Magazine tells us about 
the matrimonial experiences of some great musi- 
cians, and he dwells at length on the case of Haydn, 
a case that should interest the advocates of the 
"love comes later" theory. 

"Haydn married not the girl he was in love with, 
but her sister. 'Haydn, you should take my oldest 
daughter,' said father Keller, the barber; and as 
Keller had done a good deal for Haydn, the com- 
poser felt that he must sacrifice his affection on the 
altar of duty and oblige the old man. At the time 
of the marriage, in 1760, Haydn was twenty-nine, 
while his Anna Maria was thirty-two. There does 
not seem to have been much love on either side to 
start with ; but Haydn declared that he had really 
begun to 'like' his wife, and would have come to 
entertain a stronger feeling for her if she had be- 
haved in a reasonable way. Unfortunately, Anna 
Maria had neither rhyme nor reason in her compo- 
sition. The entertaining Marville says that the ma- 
jority of ladies married to men of genius are so 
vain of the abilities of their husbands that they are 
frequently insufferable. But Frau Haydn was not 
a lady of that kind. The world had emphatically 
proclaimed her husband a genius, but to Maria it 
was quite itnmaterial whether he were a cobbler or 
an artist. Nay, she even committed the incredible 
crime of using the composer's manuscript scores 
for curling paper, as underlays for pastry, and sim- 
ilar things! She was gay enough with it all, too. 
When Haydn went from home she would send him 
the most cheerful little notes. 'Should you die to- 
day or to-morrow,' ran one of these missives, ' there 
is not enough money left in the house to bury you.' 
At another time, when Haydn was in London, he 
received a letter in which Maria wrote that she had 
just seen a neat little house which she liked very 
much, and that he might do himself the pleasure to 
send her 2,000 gulden with which to buy it, so as to 
have in future a 'widow's home.' Pleasant reading 
this for the genial composer ! In the first case he 
wrote, without a trace of anger : ' Should this be 
so, take my manuscripts to the music publisher. I 
guarantee you that they will be worth money enough 
to defray my funeral expenses.' In the matter of 
the 'widow's home,' he thought it would be best to 
arrange things himself. Ultimately he bought the 
house, and in spite of Maria's frequent suggestions 
of his coming dissolution, he lived in it for nine 
years after she had been dead. Frau Haydn saw 
out her seventy years, but some time before that 
the pair had agreed to live apart as the best way of 
ending a union which had proved utterly unbear- 
able to the composer." 



Sir John Stainer, the British government's chief 
inspector of music, declares that the musical pro- 
fession is altogeiher overstocked and that a serious 
crisis is at hand. Great numbers of musicians of 
character and attainments are on the verge of star- 
vation for want of employment. He ascribes this 
partly to the fact that the profession is becoming 
fashionable. Of the young people who are flocking 
to the profession in crowds a vast majority have 
not the remotest chance of even moderate success. 
He declares that hardly half-a-dozen composers in 
England can live by writing music. He himself has 
tested about 15,000 voices in the last thirteen years, 
and discovered perhaps twenty-five first-rate ones 
in that number. He says that nobody, unless ex- 
ceptionally endowed, should think of the musical 
profession as a career unless prepared to become a 
teacher as well as a performer. 



Breathing is the central point in singing. The 
question is not how much breath we can cram into 
our lungs, but how we place and how we use a very 
limited quantity. There are three ways in which 
we can place the breath. First, by having it low in 
the body ; by the descent of the diaphragm, which 
divides the chest from the abdomen. Second, by 
the sidewise expansion of the ribs. Third, we can 
also breathe by raising the shoulders and using the 
upper chest. Good breathing, says an exchange, is 
a combination of the first and second methods, the 
descent of the diaphragm with the sideway action 
of the ribs. Low breathing is rather felt than seen, 
and results in the enlargement of the waist all 
round. High breathing is to be avoided. Nobody 
has a good word to say for high breathing, i, e., by 
raising the shoulders. A slight movement of the 
breast-bone is quite allowable, but that does not 
mean shoulder action. 

Of course, we should breathe through the nose. 
Many people have a habit of- breathing through the 
mouth. This may arise by reason of the nose 
being partly closed, and the passages not being in 
good working order, but the proportion of mouth- 
breathers is considerable. I am told by a throat- 
specialist, who examines hundreds of noses, throats 
and ears, that half the people are a little wrong in 
the nose. We get a certain amount of resonance 
out of the nose. This is an important point for 
singers, for if we have not these aids to resonance, 
we lose a certain amount of quality. 

Tightness of dress is an effective obstruction to 
good breathing. The poor breathing of his lady 
pupils is the despair of many a singing master ; he 
passes by the matter without saying anything about 
it. A man sitting at and pressing against a desk 
very often takes breath high. 

Where should we hold the breath ? A bad singer 
may hold it at the throat. By holding at the waist, 
the breath can be turned into good tone. The 
waist-muscles are strong ; the throat-muscles are 
comparatively weak. The simplest way of using 
the breath is in whispering. Count figures in a 
whisper. There you can get control at the waist 
and freedom at the throat. We will use the breath 
in speaking and in singing. Count slowly the 
figures one to six. Next week you may increase 
the counting to eight, the following week, ten, and 
so on. It is suicidal to begin with thirty. Begin 
with a small number. Now sing at an easy pitch 
the figures one to eight, try to feel a perfectly free 
throat, but with breath-control at the waist. 

The bones of the body add resonance, hut the 
best resonance depends upon the way in which we 
move the parts of the mouth ; so that mouth-control 
is very necessary. It is surprising how difficult it 
is to get ladies to open their mouths. Put two 
fingers, one above the other, into the mouth. Take 
the fingers away, keep the mouth open, now shut 
the mouth. It requires resolution to keep the 
mouth open. It is quite possible tc*breathe through 
the nose with the mouth wide open. 

Most people, when they begin to sing, have 
throats more or less stiff. To get the throat loose, 
the use of koo is very valuable. If you put your 
hand to your throat, your hand will tell you. Do 
you not feel your throat move ? That movement 
sets up the freedom and ease that is so valuable in 
singing. But you can overdo koo. A hollow 
resonance might be set up with too much koo, which 
is not the right thing. Sing five koo's on every 
note. Suppose the breath is rightly placed, the 
throat loose, and the mouth controlled, the next 
point is how to get the best ah. Say oo, oh, ah, In 
oo, the mouth is round, the teeth are not seen ; in 
o/i,the teeth mayor may not be seen ; but in aft, the 
teeth should be seen — both upper and lower. Look 
in a mirror and take care that you see your teeth 
while singing ah Why should we use the oo, oh, 
ah, in this order? The reason is that oo is a vowel 
that is produced forward in_ the mouth, and that 
forwai'd production must be maintained. Sing oo, 
do not change the forward oo voice position on 
singing oh; next change to ah, keeping the same 
oo-oh voice-position, and you get the ah where oo 
was, forward in the mouth. 

The tongue should be flat in the mouth. A be- 
ginner arches the tongue upward. The command of 
the tongue can be gained in a fairly short time, and 
it must be obtained if a good result is desired. 

The way not to do it is to sing with bad mouth- 
shapes. Allow involuntary action. Move the head 
up and down as the tones of the scale go up and 
down. 



The Loretto Academy at Florissant, Mo., held its 
fifty-second annuel commencement and conferred 
graduating honors on Maltha Agnes Rankin, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Marie Louise Dixon, Junction City, 
Kans.; Mary Cecelia Rotes, Pleasant View, Ills.; 
Mary Lillian Florida, Jerseyville, Ills.; Mary Agnes 
Clyne, Springfield, Mo.; Mary Atchison Walker, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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AMERICANS IN PARIS. 



On a subject that has been much discussed, but 
which cannot be impressed too strongly upon the 
parents of young American girls alone in Paris, the 
New York Tribune's French correspondent recently 
wrote : 

"The rush to Paris of American students, both 
men and women, to perfect themselves in the art 
of singing has this year exceeded all previous 
limits. Although many musical students coming 
here have undoubted talent, it is nevertheless a fact 
which causes many bitter heartburnings that at 
least half of the newcomers have not sufficient 
talent to compensate for the sacrifices involved by 
coming to Paris to study, and they had much better 
put themselves under the care of teachers at home. 
It cannot be too strongly urged upon American 
fathers and mothers not to send their daughters 
over here without proper protection. The evil re- 
sults of this carelessness on the part of American 
parenti are familiar to all residents here, and pain- 
ful instances of the consequences of this oversight 
are frequently brought to light. American girls 
should be accompanied by one of their parents or 
relatives, and ought never be left to the protection 
of the families with whom they may be boarding. 
It is absolutely useless for American students to 
come over here with a view of appearing in Conti- 
nental cities where French is spoken until they 
have thoroughly mastered the French language and 
can speak it without a trace of English accent. 
Many American students get shipwrecked in Paris 
because they wander from one teacher to another 
in the expectation of having their voices or the 
manner of their tone production materially 
changed. They should not strain and injure their 
voices by excessive study, as many do. They 
should not economize in food, but should consider 
their physical welfare quite as important as their 
vocal culture. If they really possess great talent 
they ought, then, to come here as early as possible — 
even before their voices are placed. 

There are at present many "auditions d'eleves." 
among the most important of which are the " audi- 
tions" of the pupils of Mme. Marches!, who, on the 
whole, still ranks as the foremost teacher. There 



are a host of other teachers who have their enthu- 
siastic admirers. Among them are Mme. Krauss 
and her niece, Miss Gurtler ; Mme. Padeda, Mme. 
Laborde, Mme. Lagrange, Juliani, Sbriglia, Frohn 

Desto, etc." 

♦ 

THE STRAUSS FAMILY AND THE VALSE. 



For something like eighty years — from about the 
time when Byron made the newly-introduced dance 
the subject of a satirical poem, down to the present 
clay — nearly all the music of this class has been 
written-by Strauss the father, who flourished during 
the first and second quarters of the century, or by 
some one of his three gifted sons, and for the most 
part by Johann, the eldest, says a writer in the 
Standard. The eagerness with which the giddy 
dance of the German peasantry was suddenly 
adopted by fashionable society in all parts of 
Europe must have given abundant occupation to 
the inventors of suitable tunes, and it inspired 
some of them with strains of so magical a charac- 
ter that the popularity of the waltz, already pro- 
digious, was still further increased by the stimu- 
lating effect of the music. In the early days of the 
century all German composers, from Beethoven, 
Schubert, and Weber, to Lanner, Lupitsky, and 
Strauss, wrote waltzes. The graceful "Soiree de 
Vienne" of Schubert, the fascinating "Invitation 
to the Dance" of Weber, have in them much more 
of the genuine spirit of the dance than can be de- 
tected in the somewhat serious attempts at levity 
to which the gi'andest and most powerful of com- 
posers gave the name of waltzes. In this kind 
of art Johann Strauss the elder stood before 
Beethoven; and Brahms, in the present day, was 
indulging in no idle compliment when, after 
writing down the principal phrase of the "Blue 
Danube" in the album of Joahnn Strauss the 
younger, he added : "Unfortunately not by me!" 
Wagner would have composed no true German 
opera had he failed to introduce into his "Meister- 
singer" a pretty and captivating German waltz. 
But, for drawing-room purposes, the "Meister- 
singer" waltz could not be compared with the 
"Thousand and One Nights," the " Juristen Ball" 
or the "Man lebt nur einmal" waltz of the late 
Johann Strauss. The last, like other work from 
the same hand, has been transcribed, with elaborate 
additions, for performance in the concert-room as 
a piece of display. Though the elder Strauss 
never, we believe, had honor of this kind paid to 
him, Heine has given him some brilliant pages in 
Franzosische Zustande, which will prevent his being 
forgotten, even if he should not be remembered, as 
he ought to be, by his own beautiful melodies. 
Heine was suffering in those, days from Anglopho- 
bia in an acute form, and he repeated with evident 
satisfaction a statement made to him by Strauss, to 
the effect that when he was in London with his cel- 
ebi-ated orchestra, English dancers could not keep 
time even to his most rhythmical waltzes. Years 
later, when Johann Strauss the younger visited us, 
a new generation had grown up, to whom the 
habit of waltzing had become a second nature; 
and neither he nor his younger brother Eduard 
had, out of Vienna, any warmer or more intelligent 
appreciators than in London. 

♦ — 

America could easily have, as Germany does, 
numerous song societies where cantatas, masses and 
choruses are studied under painstaking masters. 
In Germany the child lives in a musical atmos- 
phere ; he is accustomed to hear the best compo- 
sitions in childhood, and as he grows up he follows 
the study of music, not for the profession, but for 
the pleasure it affords. The musical atmosphere of 
Germany is felt even in its remote villages, and the 
child learns only sentiment, passion, pathos, the 
inner and deeper meaning of the very soul of music. 
Who can estimate the effect of constantly hearing 
such good works as may be studied at the choral 
societies, not to speak of the enjoyment found in 
thus cultivating the musical taste ? 



MAJOR AND MINOR. 



Miss Adele Aus der Ohe will make a short visit 
to this country for a concert tour in January, 1900. 
She has already been engaged for the Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburg and Boston Symphony orchestral 
concerts. 

Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler will not be 
heard in this country during the coming season. 
She has been engaged for a European concert tour, 
playing in London, Paris, Vienna and Berlin. She 
will leave America early in the winter. 

Gounod preferred suitable surroundings when he 
wrote his sacred music, usually some church or 
cathedral. ' ' The Redemption " was written mainly 
in Notre Dame Cathedral ; the music for "Jeanne 
d'Arc," in the cathedral at Rheims. 

Maseagni and his orchestra have been engaged, 
together with the Liceo Orchestra, to give a series 
of concerts at the Paris Exposition in 1900. After 
the Exposition, Mascagni intends to introduce his 
orchestra to London audiences. 

When Schubert died in Vienna, he left personal 
property valued at sixty-three florins (about $25). 
Beethoven was in comparison a millionaire, since 
he left 10,232 florins. When Brahms died he was 
worth $100,000. 

Dp. Rea, an English musician, recently published 
a review of musical progress during the past sixty 
years. In writing of the cheapening of music, he 
says that all of Beethoven's sonatas can now be 
bought for half the price once asked for one. Hand 
in hand with this cheapening has been a great im- 
provement in the quality — better paper, legible 
text, full directions, biographic and analytic notes. 
In the early part of this century good musical 
libraries were rare; to-day, hundreds of teachers 
have complete editions of all the classic and stan- 
dard works. 

H. E. Riee has been elected sacretary and treas- 
urer of the Missouri State Music Teachers' Associ- 
ation . Mr. Rice has a wide acquaintance among 
musical people, and will prove a valuable officer to 
the Association. 

A large and appi'eciative audience attended the 
recital given recently by the pupils of Miss Nohl of 
the Piano School at theConservatorium. Miss May 
Farr and Mr. Joseph Kern contributed with several 
choice numbers to the artistic success of the enter- 
tainment. The programme was admirably selected 
and was participated in by Miss Irene Fathman, 
Miss Minnie Fried©, Miss May Farr, Miss Ora 
Bethune, Mrs. M. M. Stone, Miss Flora Kurtzeborn, 
Mr. J, Kern, Miss Louise Mellor and Mr. W. 
Beimes. The highest praise must be accorded to 
the performers for their exeellenlfrendering of each 
number. Clearness of execution and artistic com- 
prehension marked the performance of all, and 
Miss Nohl may be congratulated not only on her 
promising pupils, but also on the undoubted suc- 
cess she has already attained by her method of 
teaching. 

The following clipping is culled from the columns 
of a London weekly called " Lady," after a recent 
piano recital in that city by the Russian pianist, 
Vladimir de Pachmann : 

"Pachmannhas returned. Pachmann, with his 
funny airs and graces and folderols, and his mu- 
sician's soul." I have heard his mannerisms con- 
demned, and, you might think, justly, if you did 
not listen carefully and mark the sincerity of his 
expression. He is almost unequaled in Chopin, and 
the same may be said of his interpretation of the 
music of the other great masters. It would be a 
superficial observer indeed who judged that De 
Pachmann's playing was what he would have you 
think it by his manner. It is strong, poetic, and 
now and again has marvelous feeling. De Pach- 
mann's audience went mad with delighted enthu- 
siasm. They were quite right." 
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Mps. Anna Cross of 4132 Newstead Avenue is 
one of the busy teachers. She has a large class of 
piano pupils and is very successful in her work. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan writes most of his music at 
his country house during the summer; he does com- 
paratively little of it in London. He works at 
night. Many of his friends, while admitting that 
comic opera pays best, are sorry that he devotes so 
much of his talent to it ; he could do much better 
work. 



The National Export Exposition, to be opened in 
Philadelphia in September, will have, among other 
features, a large auditorium seating 6,000 people. 
Concerts will be given in the afternoons and eve- 
nings. $40,000 has been appropriated for musical 
attractions. A great reduction in railroad fares 
will be made, and as the national encampment of 
the G. A. R. will also be held in the same month, 
opportunity will be afforded to many to visit Phila- 
delphia. 



I Shall we endure 



or cure 

Ask those who 

have used 



ACHES AND PAINS? J 
St. Jacobs Oil, 



Erker Bros. Optical Co. 

608 OLIVE STREET. 

Largest assortment of the best makes of 
Opera Glasses at very low prices. 
Shell and Silver Lorgnettes. 
Gold Spectacles and Eye Glasses accurately adjusted 



For they know 
the comfort of 

prompt relief, f 



Many a woman is so exquisitely 
/ organized that the strains of 
music cause her to forget to eat or 
drink until reminded of the 
necessity by physical exhaustion, 
but the Nineteenth Century Woman 
never forgets to be daintily clothed, 
and she knows too that the place 
of all others to buy exactly what 
she wants at just the price she 
can afford to pay, is 

P. S. — Mail Orders are answered the same day 
as received, and special attention is given to 
accurately filling them. 




JONES' 

COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 

307-309-311 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

THE COMPLETE BUSINESS COURSE, 

Short Hand, Type Writing, Telegraphy, 

Spanish and English Branches 

Thoroughly Taught. 

Students may Enter at Any Time and Select such 
Studies as They Desire. 
For information, circulars, etc., call at the College office 
or address J. C. BOHMER Principal. 



SIXTH, OLIVE AND LOCUST. 




The 

"Crown" Piano, 



the one of "many tones," embodies the highest attainments in the art of Piauo 
making, and is in accord with the best ideals of piano construction. 

The " Crown" Piauo is strictly and in the fullest sense a high grade piano. It 
is not surpassed in any way by any "single tone" piano. It is all, and has all 
that will be found in any other high grade piano ; and, in addition thereto, its 
many-tone capabilities give it range and capacity above and beyond all others, 
doing away completely with the objections to the ordinary pianos, because of the 
monotony of their one ''single tone." 

Its multi-tone adjustment does not complicate its construction, or in anyway 
affect the quality of the piano tone except to more than double its life. It is an 
essential part in the construction of the "Crown "Piano, and is built into each 
and every " Crown " Piano made. All of the various tones and tone effects, aside 
from the regular piano tone, are produced by it. No other piano has this multi- 
tone adjustment; no other piano can have it, because it belongs exclusively to 
the ' ' Crown " Piano. 

The great varieties of tone, tone shading and tone effects produced by the 
"Crown "Piano, give it the greatest and most varied capacity of any piano ever 
made. 

Any person who can play in the ordinary piano tone, can quickly learn to ex- 
ecute in the various tones. The original and exclusive attributes and capabilities 
of the "Crown "Piano in its piano tone and its other "many tones" charm and 
attract all pianists and vocalists who hear it. It is much more pleasing, enter- 
taining and satisfactory than any " single tone" piano can be. 

The confidence of the manufacturer in his product is evidenced by his ten years warranty, which is " burnt in the back" of each instrument. Illus- 
trated catalogue with music free. 

GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., Bent Block, Chicago, Ills., U. S. A. 
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"Dedicated to Mrs. John Carroll. 
Poem by Alpha Carey. 
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MUSIC ON TAP. 



An oriental potentate who had been "doing" 
London during a season which had been distin- 
guished for its almost torrid heat, was asked to ad- 
mire the brilliant scene at a very swagger ball where 
a hundrecfor more couples were sweltering through 
a Strauss waltz. "Yes, yes," he replied, "it's a 
beautiful sight, but why not hire people to do the 
dancing ?" 

This oriental notion that there can be no possible 
alliance or sympathy between pleasure and labor 
seems to be gaining ground in this part of the world. 
Year by year, says the American Art Journal, we 
make greater and greater exertions to reduce the 
ills of life to a minimum by all sorts of labor-saving 
apparatus. Without a doubt we shall soon have a 
revival of the attempt made a few years ago to put 
kitchens on wheels and deliver meals at residences. 
One may now take his morning canter on a " ma- 
chine horse." or trudge up the side of a mountain 
on a " mountain climbing machine," enjoy a sea 
bath under his own roof, or stretch out on his 
lounge and listen to the songs and jokes of a variety 
show over a special wire. But, horrors upon hor- 
rors, we lately heard of a New Yorker, resident up- 
on Riverside Drive, ordering away a piano which 
his wife had purchased because, forsooth, it wasn't 
"self-playing." He informed the piano house, in 
justification of his action, that he had spent thou- 
sands of dollars unon the musical education of his 
wife and daughters, but that, in spite of that fact, 
the piano was never played upon uniess a man was 
hired specially for the occasion. He had grown 
tired of seeing this "box of silence" standing in 
the drawing-room, and that he was now resolved to 
buy a piano that would be of some use to "him and 
the boys" when they dropped in for a social even- 
ing. We must confess that our sympathies in a 
certain measure go out to this complaining pater 
familias. We know how it is ourselves when we 
have been in the mood for a little music and our 
wives and our sisters and our cousins and our aunts 
have, one after the other, with a most wonderful 
display of ingenuity and fecundity of imagination 
given good and valid excuses for not being able to 
play or sing. Many years ago, a well-known New 
Yorker, a resident of old Chelsea, horrified his peo- 
ple by sending a hand organ home, so that he might 
be able to have a "little music" when any friends 
dropped in to spend an evening. It certainly is 
maintained with a great show of justice that our 
American hotels have killed off family life. Our 
women don't want the bother of housekeeping— 
their desire is to lead lives of careless leisure, to 
come and go when they please, sit up all hours of 
the night and be abed till high noon, if the notion 
takes them. And as for "music made on the prem- 
ises," as in the good old-fashioned style, that is 
ridiculous in their eyes or to their ears, for the 
reason that they hear so much good music in public 
places that it seems folly to be picking out tunes on 
the piano at home. Nobody, nowadays, so they 
assert, has any taste for the ballad singing of the 
old time drawing-room, or any patience to sit and 
listen to the halting runs and discords of the young 
ladies of the house. "'Tis true 'tis pity and pity 
'tis 'tis true." Hence the widely prevailing desire 
for some sort of music on tap, either gramaphonic, 
pianolistic or machine made in some way. Nat- 
urally the average ear is not sufficiently trained to 
care for exact tempi or correct expression. What 
is wanted is a "quick concert" on the principle of 
the "quick lunch." Your American is an impatient 
creature. He once ordered a derailed train of cars 
to be burned rather than take the time to get it 
back on the track again. His first question upon 
entering a restaurant is not : How good are your 
dishes, but how soon can you serve me ? If you ask 
why he doesn't get married, he tells you that he 
hasn't the time, and he tells the literal truth. Why, 
then, should we expect this creature of unrest and 
impatience to be forever calm and collected under 
these many years of "excuses" when he asks for a 
" little music ? " Isn't there good reason for him to 
order the truckman to take back a piano which is 
not "self-playing ? " He longs for " quick service " 
when he feels musically inclined, and he hates ex- 
cuses and apologies. He does not exactly regret the 
thousands of dollars expended upon his wife's voice 
and his daughter's piano lessons. Not he. That is 
something which every self-respecting father of a 
family must "go through"— it is like the children 
with the measles and whooping cough. They must 
have them. But paterfamilias is determined that 
his old age shall be made agreeable by an unlimited 
supply of music. He is fond of it, and to be sure 
he gets it at the fashionable hotels, but that isn't 
the thing. He wants it at his own home, for he 
doesn't go out as much as he once did. He prefers 
to have the " boys" drop in and spend the evening 
with him, while the ladies are doing Wagner at the 
opera house. Wagner goes clear over his head, and 
he confesses it frankly, and so do symphony con- 
certs and oratorios and song recitals. Let him have 
his machine-made music then, for he is a jolly good 
fellow and has been musically starved his whole life. 



WILHELMJ. 



Wilhelmj, who twenty years ago was perhaps the 
most popular violinist living, seems destined to 
pass the remainder of his life in London in the hon- 
orable, but not very brilliant, vocation of teacher. 
To those who are unfamiliar with the many circum- 
stances which led to his retirement from public ac- 
tivity, it must seem well nigh incredible that an 
artist of such magnificent attainments and wide pop- 
ularity should settle down to such a humdrum ex- 
istence, particularly as Wilhelmj is so admirably 
fitted for public success and activity. 

His last appearance in Berlin — about nine years 
ago— was a veritable triumph. Before they heard 
him play, the Hochschulites scoffed at the very idea 
that Wilhelmj still possessed sufficient skill to 
merit respectful attention. Imagine their amaze- 
ment when Wilhelmj proved, beyond all possibility 
of a doubt, that his technic was colossal, and his 
tone unrivaled in volume. Whatever may be said 
of Wilhelmj's peculiar phrasing and unconven- 
tional musical ideas, it must be admitted that his 
performances stood, in some respects, so high as to 
earn for him the title of being the most popular 
violinist since Paganini's day. 



THOSE OLD FIDDLES. 



The London Chronicle reports a new form — or is 
it a revival ? — of the "old fiddle" swindle. It oc- 
curred in Vienna under the following circum- 
stances : 

"Some days ago, a young fellow carrying a 
fiddle under his arm entered a ham and beef shop. 
Having made his purchase, he discovered he had 
not enough money to pay for it ; so he begged the 
tradesman to take his fiddle, which he was going to 
have repaired, as security while he went home and 
fetched the balance. He had scarcely left the shop 
when a well-dressed gentleman stepped in to make 
a purchase, and cast his eye on the violin. After a 
few minutes' inspection, he exclaimed : 'This is a 
fine instrument, by one of the old masters ; I'll 
give you 150 florins for it.' The shopkeeper ex- 
plained that he could not sell it without consulting 
the owner, and so the connoisseur went off, leaving 
five florins to secure the refusal of the treasure. 
Presently the original customer came back, and 
being informed of the offer, agreed to a deal, pro- 
vided he had eighty florins down. The sum was at 
once paid by the innocent middleman. Needless to 
say, he has never seen the virtuoso again, and the 
value of the fiddle turns out to be five shillings." 



WHAT SINGERS SHOULD EAT. 



" A diet that affords an abundance of ripe fruits," 
says Dr. F. Magee Rossiter in Good Health, " is be- 
yond all question the best food for singers. With 
this can be combined grains and varieties of nuts ; 
however, the very oily nuts — those that are rich in 
fat — are not good for the voice or the throat, as the 
oil causes irritation. The diet should be simple and 
plain, excluding many dishes at one meal and also 
bad combinations. The juices of fruits, with the 
acids that they contain, have a cleansing effect on 
the mucuous membrane of the mouth and the 
pharynx, washing off any thick, tenacious accumu- 
lationsof mucus, leavinga smooth, thinly lubricated 
surface, which assists greatly in enriching the tones. 
If one desires to keep the voice soft, flexible, and 
sweet, he should avoid all condiments, candies, fried 
foods, fatty, greasy foods, eating between meals, 
and indulging in late suppers. The free use of 
butter should be avoided. One should obtain abun- 
dance of refreshing sleep. No difficult singing 
should be attempted after eating a full meal. 
However, many singers take a light luncheon one 
or two hours before going on the stage. An ex- 
clusive meal of fruits would be most excellent." 



The identity of the woman who became Mine. 
Paderewski is somewhat explained by a New York 
friend of the pianist, who says that Helene von 
Rosen is the maiden name of Mme. Gorski, the 
former wife of Ladislas Gorski, the intimate friend 
of the pianist. The families have been intimate 
friends ever since the two men met at the Cracow 
University. Gorski is a well-known violinist, who 
is known chieflv in Paris, although he appears oc- 
casionally in England. He is a Pole. It was not 
known that he and his wife had been divorced. 
They have a son old enough to be a student of 
philology in Munich. Gorski and Paderewski went 
to Paris as young men years ago and since that time 
the pianist has always made his home with the 
Gorski family in the French capital. Their house 
has always been the home of Paderewski's invalid 
son^ Mme. Gorski always had charge of this boy 
and is said to be somewhat older than Paderewski. 
♦ 

Somebody said that the three great pianists now 
before the world might be summed up as follows : 
Rosenthal for technic; Sauer for poetry; and 
Paderewski for the ladies. 



EFFORTS IN FRANCE TO PRINT MUSIC. 



A writer in an English journal, recently, deals in- 
terestingly with the early attempts made in France 
to print music. It is shown that the initial efforts 
to "set up" a score were very primitive. 

Printing music from movable type is attributed 
to Petances during the fifteenth century. It was 
done in two ways — the lines and notes were printed 
separately, or the two were united together. This 
plan produced no uniformity; in the series of the 
lines there was lack of regularity of size, so that it 
was impossible to harmonize with the notes in a 
work, to mark the time. Next came the system 
called calcography, or the drawing and engraving 
of the lines and notes on brass. But this operation, 
instead of lessening, increased the cost of produc- 
tion. The output became too dear to be purchased 
for general use. Soon after this attention was di- 
rected to the cheaper and more expeditious method 
of stamping and punching. Sheets of tin and some 
alloy wei-e tried for this in France, copper being too 
expensive. Germany followed France, while other 
foreign printers relied on zinc. 

It was soon found that it was impossible to print 
music with the same ease as a book or periodical, 
even when the latter are in either Greek, Russian, 
German, or even Sanscrit. The polychronicon of 
Higdens, printed by De Worde, at Westminster, 
about 1425, are regarded as the earliest attempts 
made of the use of movable type for the printing of 
music. The lines, continues this writer, are of metal 
rules, loosely joined together, and the notes are 
formed of ordinary quadrats ; in other words, pieces 
of type metal, cast lower than the letters, chiefly 
used to fill up spaces between letters, notes or sen- 
tences. In the early editions of other works the 
the notes were filled in or placed by hand. Then 
came the cutting in blocks, which for a time it was 
thought would be adopted. But the plans failed to 
secure the desired and necessary connection ; hence 
it was impossible to secure time or harmony. From 
the middle of the sixteenth down to the closing of 
the seventeenth century movable type was em- 
ployed in different ways for printing. 

Sometimes a portion of the scores was engraved 
on wood and the blocks intercaled with the words. 
This continued until the employing of the stamping 
process, but was ultimately superseded by engrav- 
ing fragments of the musical composition on plates. 

Oglin, at Augsburg, in 1507, printed lines and 
even notes simultaneously. The Dutch and Vene- 
tian typographers soon took up the matter. Pierre 
Haultein, in 1525, made movable type lines and 
notes, and he is accepted as the earliest innovator 
of that art in Paris. Twenty years later Lele turned 
out excellent work from separated lines and notes. 
Following this came Duverger's system, which con- 
sisted in employing movable leaden type, making a 
cast of them in a preparation of gypsum, tracing 
the necessary parallel lines on the surface of the 
plaster. The combinations l'esulted in a very fair 
proof, but the process was very laborious and in- 
volved a heavy expenditure. Perfection in music 
printing was not yet found. 

The royal printer, Ballard, published all the music 
during the reign of Louis XIV. It was regarded as 
a masterpiece of art on account of its clearness, 
elegance and the form of type. It was in movable 
type, and the latter was either in lozenge or square 
shape, peculiar to the manuscripts of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century. It has been proposed to rep- 
resent the seven musical notes by the ordinary 
vowels of the alphabet with the addition of X and 
Y, and confining the reading and writing of music 
to a single key. The absence of the latter forms the 
great obstacle to printing by movable type, which 
is too massive, ovei'laden as it were with movable 
signs. 

Recently the scheme of printing the music lines 
on the paper, leaving the typographer to work in 
the signs and notes, has been tried. This system 
exacts too much minute attention, and is too slow 
to popularize musical printing. 

It is believed by many in France that tl is plan 
contains the future solution of the complicated 
problem. Much rough-and-ready music is turned 
out by means of having recourse to lithography, 
stereotyped blocks, and several later accessories for 
economic impressions. But the trend inaugurated 
in the seventeenth century to engrave music upon 
sheets of copper, etc., continues. * 

It may be said that from the eighteenth century 
the engraving of music became definite. Bach, the 
composer, himself engraved a number of his own 
famous compositions. 



The late Johann Strauss left an estate valued at 
about $200,000. It is to be divided among his wife, 
his two brothers and the Vienna "Gesellschaft der 
Mnsikfreunde." His last work was a ballet, founded 
on "Cinderella," but partly finished, which was to 
have been produced next season at the Royal Opera, 
in Vienna. One of Strauss' latest waltzes was called 
after the artistLehnbach, who had painted portraits 
of the composer and his wife, and then refused to 
accept a fee for them. 



PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 



PIANO, ETC. 



OTTO ANSCHUETZ, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER, 



Address, 2127 Sidney St., St. Louis. 



M. D. ARMSTRONG, 

PIANIST AND ORGANIST, 
(Harmony. Composition, Counterpoint and Instrumentation,) 

Address, Alton, Ills. 



W 1 



T^DWARD H. BLOESER, 

Studio, 402 Emily Bldg. 9th and Olive, and 1325 Hickory 



M 



RS. ANNA CROSS, 

TEACHER OF PIANO. 

Address, 4132 Newstead Ave, 



CHARLES L. DOERR 

\_J PIANIST AND TEACHER. 

Reference E. R. Kroeger. Address 4041 Castleman Ave. 

MISS DOLLIE DOWZER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
Post-Graduate of Beethoven Conservato y, 

Address, 5671 ClamensAve. 



VIOLIN, CELLO, ETC. 



P. 



G. ANTON, Jr., 

VIOLONCELLO, 

Concert Soloist, 

Address, 1520 Chouteau Ave. 



piHAS. KAUB, 

vJ VIOLINIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 906 Lami St. 



A RNOLD PESOLD, 

■*•-»- SOLO VIOLINIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 3536 Olive St. 



L 



OWELL PUTNAM, 

J TEACHER OF VIOLIN, MANDOLIN, BANJO, GUITAR, 
Large assortment of instruments and supplies on hand. 

33rd St., bet. Easton and Franklin Aves 



PIANO TUNERS. 



/^1ARL GEISSER, 

V_y Concert Pianist and Teacher of Piano and Harmony. 

Post Graduate, Beethoven Conservatory. Pupil of M. I. 
Epstein. Address, 1459 Arlington Ave. 

T P. GRANT, 

J . TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Address, 411 S. 23rd St. 



ER. ROSEN, 
TUNER AND REPAIRER, 



MISCELLANEOUS. 




CHARLES GALLOWAY 

CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANIST. 

Formerly Organist of the American 
Church of the Holy Trinity— Paris. 

At present Organist and Director of 
Musicat St.Peter's Episcopal Church, 
St. Louis. 

Lessons given on large 3-Manual 
Organ. 

Address, care of Kunkel Brothers, 

St. Louis. 



Address Care of Kunkel Brothers. 



ly/TRS. EMILIE HELMERICHS, 



TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE, 

Music Rooms and Residence, 1954 Arsenal St. 



ERNEST R. KROEGER, 
PIANIST AND ORGANIST, 
(Harmony. Composition, Counterpoint and Instrumentation,) 

Address, 3631 Olive St. 



MIL KROEMEKE, 

TEACHER OF PIANO. 



E 

Refers to Charles Kunkel 



Address, 3925 N. 20th Street. 



ELOCUTION. 



The Perry School of Oratory & Dramatic Art, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin Aves. 

Address Edward P. Perky, Principal. 
Entertainments and Engagements solicited. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



DR. ADAM FLICKINGER, 
DENTIST, 
Removed his office from 707 Pine Street to 1118 Pine Street. 



PAPER IN THIS REVIEW FURNISHED BY 
GARNETT & ALLEN PAPER CO., 

PAPER MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 
Music and Publication Paper a Specialty. si. luui& 



CHAS. A. DRACH 

ELECTROTYPE CO. 

ELECTROTYPERS # 

# STFPFOTVPEPS. 

COR. FOURTH AND PlNE STREETS, 
(Old Globe-Democrat Building) 

ST. louis, - = :ifcj:o. 



IV/riSS MAHAN, 



PIANO STUDIO AND ORGAN DEPARTMENT. 
Address, Hotel Beers, Grand Ave. and Olive St. 



O. 



F. MOHR, 



TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Address, 2033 Sidney St. 



MISS CHRISTINE M. NOHL, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 



Teacher of Intermediate Dept. for Mrs. Strong-Stevenson, 

Address, 1413 Dodier St. 



MRS. NELLIE ALLEN-PARCELL, 
Pianist and Teacher. Pupil of Barth, Berlin. Diplo- 
mas from Beethoven Con., St. Louis and Leipsig Con., (rer- 
many. Rooms 215^, 216 Vi sta Building.Grand & Franklin Avs. 

JOHN F. ROBERT, 

O TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Address, 2912 Dickson St. 



ri EO. E. OWENS, 

IT PRINTER, 210 VINE STREET, 

Programmes, Invitations, Etc., given prompt and careful 
attention. 



Agents Wanted 



FOR 



Shattinger piano & Music©!). 

No. 1114 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MUSIC 

And IWI«.<sio Books. 
LOWEST PRICES and BEST GOODS. 

Correspondence Solicited. Catalogue Free. 



WHY BE WITHOUT 
A METRONOME? 

WHEN YOU CAN GET 



A 



LFRED G. ROBYN, 

PIANIST AND ORGANIST, 

Address, 3714 Pine St. 



GEO. C. VIEH, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF PIANO, 



Graduate of the Vienna Conservatory. 

Address, 3669 Russell Ave. 



MISS CARRIE VOLLMAR, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
Organist Memorial M. E. Church. Residence, 8135 Sidney St. 



SINGING, ETC. 



Kunkel's Musical Review 



In every City and Town in the United States. 



WAGENFUEHR & HILLIG, 
BOOK BINDERS, 

506 Olive St., Room 41, 

Specialty of Music Binding. Best Quality Work, 
Lowest Price. 



Kunkel* s 

Pocket 
Metronome 

THE BEST EVER MADE, 

FOR 50 CENTS. 

KUNKEL BROTHERS, 

612 OLIVE ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 



M 



AX BALLMAN, 

TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC, 

Music Rooms, 104& North Broadway. 



ALEXANDER HE NN EM AN, 
VOICE SPECIALIST. 
Lessons and Recitals in the Henneman Hall, 3723 Olive Street. 

MRS. S. K. HAINES, 
TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
Churches and Concerts provided with Professional Singers. 
Address, 2>i Vista Building, Grand and Franklin Aves. 



MRS. MARY E. LATEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Italian Method as taught by Rudersdorf . 

Addre8S> 3625 Finney Ave 



ROBERT NELSON, 
THE ART OF SINGING AS TAUGHT IN ITALY, 
St. Louis Conservatory of Vocal Music, 
Robt. Nelson, Director. 35oo Bell Ave. 



A NEW AND WONDERFUL EDITION 

—OF— 

CZERNY'S 
ART OF FINGERING. 

50 CHARACTERISTIC AND ARTISTIC 
STUDIES, 

REVISED AND EDITED 

— BY— 

DR. HANS VON BUELOW. 



BERTINI'S 

Twelve Preludes *' Rondos. 

EDITED BY CARL SIDUS. 

Complete in 1 Book, $2.00. 



Published in Kunkel's Royal Edition. 



This is a set of most instructive studies of the 2nd 
and 3rd grades. They offer excellent variety of 
technical work and are indispensable to the musical 
education of every pupil. 

To be had at all music stores and of the publish- 
ers, 

KUNKEL BROTHERS, 

6 12 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 
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T. BAHNSEN MFG. CO. 

PianoS 

Grand, Upright and Square. 

Are manufactured in St. Louis and 
endorsed by our leading artists for 

Durability, Touch, and Even- 
ness in Tone. 

Warerooms. 1522 Olive St. 



STUDIES. 



Kunkel's 

Royal 

Edition 

Of the most famous studies embodies 
all the researches known in piano lit- 
erature. The well-known perfection of 
the Royal Edition in all that relates to 
fingering, phrasing, annotations, adapt- 
ment to modern wants, etc., leaves lit- 
tle to be said. These studies have been 
edited by the greatest pedagogical 
masters of the age— Hans von Buelow, 
Carl Tausig, HansSchmitt, Franz Liszt, 
etc., etc. 

Behr-Sidus. 

Op. 575. Price 75 cents. Containing: No. 1 — 

Child's Song. No. 2— In the Month of May. 

No. 3— Child's Play*. No. 4— Joyfulness. No. 

5 — Barcarolle. No. 6 — Shepherd's Song. 

No. 7 — Spanish Dance, [k. e.] 

Beyond doubt the simplest studies published. 

Guide the young beginner in the most satisfactory 

manner. Great delight for children; stepping stone 

to Carl Sidus' great studies, op. 500 and 501. 

Gurlitt-Sidus. 

Album Leaves for the Young. Revised edition 
by Carl Sidus of Gurlitt's famous Little Tone 
Pictures for the Young Pianist. Great stud- 
ies in style and phrasing. Price $1.50. Con- 
taining: No.l — March. No. 2 — Bright Morn- 
ing. No. 3 — Northern Strains. No. 4 — By 
the Spring. No. 5— Song of the Lily. No. 6 
— Slumbering Song. No. 7 — The Fair. No. 
8 — Turkish March. No. 9 — Dancing Waves. 
No. 10 — Free Fancies. No. 11 — Sunday. No. 
12— The Little Wanderer. No. 13— Hunting 
Song. [r. e.] 

Very pleasing to the pupil. Complete little pieces, 
developing style and finish in playing. 

rioscheles- Henselt . 

Op. 70. Twelve Characteristic Studies in two 
books. Henselt's revised and annotated edi- 
tion of Moscheles' great studies. 

Book I. Containing: No.l — Woodland Brook. 
No. 2 — Hercules. No. 3 — Rustling Pines. 
No. 4 — Eolian Whispers. No. 5 — A Winter's 
Tale. No. 6 — Perpetual Motion, [r. e.] 

Book II. Containing: No. 7 — Village Holiday. 
No. 8 — Mazeppa. No. 9 — Romanza. No. 10 
— Fluttering Butterflies. No. 11 — Stormy 
Ocean. No. 12 — Whispering Waves, [r. e.] 

These studies are indispensable to the higher art 
of piano playing, and form the stepping stone from 
Cramer to Chopin. 



HARLAN BROS. 

HIGH GRADE TAILORING 

AT 

POPULAR PRICES. 

N. E. Cor. SIXTH and ST. CHARLES STS. 



A. E. WHITAKER, 

Manager. 

F. G. SMITH, 

Manufacturer Bradbury Pianos, 

1012 Olive St. 



JENSEN'S 
GREAT 
STUDIES. 



OK CHARACTERISTIC STUDIES OK 
lJ OP. 32 * J 



BY ADOLF JENSEN. 
EDITED BY DR. HANS VON BUELOW. 



In 2 Books. Price $2 Each. 



Published in Kunkel's Royal Edition. 



These are the most wonderful and poetic studies 
for advanced players published since Chopin's time. 
They are edited by Von Buelow, and will be hailed 
with delight by all lovers of beautiful studies. Their 
technical worth alone will commend them to teach- 
ers and students. 

To be had at all music stores and of the publish- 
ers, 

KUNKEL BROTHERS 

6ia Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 



For Delicacy, 

for purity, and for improvement of the com- 
plexion nothing equals Pozzoni's Powder. 



50 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 




Trade Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without c harg e, in the 

Scientific American. 

A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year ; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co. 361Broadway New York 

Branch Office, 626 F St., Washington, D. C. 




THE 

Graphophone. 

The Upto Date Talking Machine 
A MOST ACCEPTABLE GIFT. 

When You Get a Talking Machine Get a Graphophone. 

WHY THE GRAPHOPHONE? 
In the First Place 

The Graphophone produces perfectly and de- 
lightfully the music of bands, orchestras and 
vocal and instrumental soloists. With a 
Graphophone one can provide at any time a 
most enjoyable entertainment, having the 
whole range of melody to draw on for his 
programme. It is all musical instruments 
in one. 

And Then 

On a Graphophone cylinder anyone can re- 
cord easily and instantly, music, the human 
voice, or any sound, and. the record can be 
reproduced immediately, and as often as de- 
sired. Only on talking machines manufac- 
tured under the Graphophone patents can 
sound be recorded — the performance of other 
so-called talking machines being limited to 
the reproduction of records of cut and dried 
subjects made in laboratories. 

(iraphophones are Sold for $5.00 and Up. 

Write for Catalogue No. 116. 



COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., 



720-722 
OLIVE ST 



St. Louis, Mo. 



Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, [Baltimore, Buf- 
falo, Paris, San Francisco. 




STUMS TO KANSAS CITY 

• AND THE 

W€ST& 

HOURS SJWEDto southwest Missouri 

AND KANSAS POINTS 

■with DIRECT CONNECTION* 

COLORADO ^PAfJiFIC COAST POINTS 

"TIB C010RAD0 SHORT LINE" 

La.VAJMtfi Wa DOSDftlDCO RCTOWNSeMD 



Agents Wanted 

FOR 

Kunkel's Musical Review, 

In every City and Town in the United States. 
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HALL'S 

Vegetable Sicilian 

J1A1RRENEWER, 

Geanses the scalp and 

puts new life into the 

hah*. It restores the 

lost color to gray 

hair. It means 

I youth and beauty. 



The most important undertaking of Mr. Grau 
and his associates in New York was the presenta- 
tion of the unabridged cycles of Wagner's "Dei- 
Ring des Nibelungen." Two complete series were 
offered, and were so successful that a third was ar- 
ranged, which drew fewer persons, but could not be 
called a financial failure. Wagner, with or without 
cuts, has formed the backbone of the season. With 
thirty-eight performances of seven operas, against 
fifty-nine performances of twenty operas by other 
composers, the mighty originator of " Tristan" and 
"The Nibelungs' Ring" seems to have had his full 

Nearest to Wagner comes Gounod, with sixteen 
performances of three operas, while Verdi follows 
with ten performances of four operas. Mozart and 
Meyerbeer are evenly matched, with eight perform- 
ances apiece, the former having two operas in 
the repertory and the latter three. Rossini's 
"Barber of Seville" had five performances, while 
Bizet, with "Carmen," had three. Donizetti's two 
repertory operas, "Lucia di Lammermoor" and 
"La Favorita," had three presentations all told. 
Mancinelli is represented by the two perform- 
ances of his "Ero e Leandro," and Massenet with 
"Manon," Flotow with "Martha," and Mascagni 
with " Cavalleria Rusticana," figured once apiece, 

The most popular operas, gauged by the number 
of performances, have been '' Faust" and ';Lohen- 

frin " which usually come out on top. This year, 
owever, Mr. Grau* has been unusually continent, 
"Faust" and "Lohengrin" having had only eight 
presentations apiece, instead of mounting to twelve, 
which was the case with "Faust" during the difficult 
financial season of 1896-97. After this pair of operas, 
in the scale of popularity, come Gounod's " Romeo 
et Juliette," and Wagner's "Tannhauser" and 
"Die Walkiire," with seven apiece. A total of five 
performances each was reached by Meyerbeer's 
"Les Huguenots," Rosini's "Barber of Seville," 
Mozart's " Don Giovanni," and Wagner's "Tristan 
und Isolde," Verdi's "Aida," and Wagner's "Das 
Rheingold," "Siegfried" and "Gotterdammerung" 

had four apiece. 

, • 

Thesplendid collectionof works of art bequeathed 
by the late Baron Ferdinand Rothschild to the 
British Museum is one of the richest ever presented 
to that institution. Experts have placed the value 
at £400,000, and this with reservations, as some of 
the objels d'art are without price. The rarest works 
of the most skilled craftsmen of Italy, Germany and 
France of the Renaissance period are included in 
this wonderful collection. Cups carved out of the 
shining shell of the nautilus, vases of chalcedony, 
bloodstone and lapis-lazuli carved by craftsmen of 
the Roman empire and embellished by the Roman 
goldsmiths of the Renaissance— never were more 
wondrously beautiful things described in the Fairy 
Palaces of imagination than those in the list sup- 
plied to the Museum authorities. 



Lilian Nordica, the great singer, has submitted 
to an interview which has been published in Ains- 
lee's Magazine. A few of the rational, unaffected 
good things the lady said are : 

"Music in America is in no uncertain state. It 
has not reached the position that it occupies, for 
instance, in Italy or in Germany. Americans have 
room in their broad sympathies for so many things 
that music could -scarcely be expected to dominate 
their intellect. Still, it has a great hold, and may 
be expected to secure a greater. If indications may 
be trusted this nation will yet lead the world in this 
art also." 

As to the opportunity in the United States for a 
woman to perfect herself in music, the prima donna 
said : 

"If a girl has a keen appreciation of the higher 
phases of the art and desires to work in it and 
become one of its most perfect exponents, she could 
not, as a rule, hope to receive the proper encour- 
agement here. It takes a lover of perfect music to 
inspire a student of perfect music, and there are 
not so many lovers of classic music in America. 
In New York there are a great number, yes. But 
New York is more of a world city than an Ameri- 
can city." 

As to whether music is a desirable profession for 
women, Nordica said : "Yes, one of the very best. 
It is calculated to prove agreeable to women, be- 
cause it gives them that which they most desire, 
applause. More than any other calling, it satisfies 
a woman's heart. It satisfies her sentiment and 
sympathies. It allows her to dress and to gain 
recognition of her taste, and, lastly, it gives her an 
audience, that delightful thing which so many 
crave. These things are not everything— music is 
the first charm, but they make success in the latter 
all the more palatable." 



A PLACE TO GO. 

In answer to the many and repeated inquiries as 
to where to stop, or at what restaurant to eat while 
in St. Louis, we advise you, if stopping for several 
or more days, to go to any hotel and engage a room 
on the European plan, and eat at Frank A. Nagel's 
Restaurant, 6th and St. Charles streets. Ladies out 
shopping will find at Nagel's Restaurant an elegant 
Ladies' Dining Room on second floor, and will be 
delighted with the table and service, which are the 
best in St. Louis. 



Are you looking for an acceptable present ? 
Go to Erker Bros. Optical Co., 608 Olive street, and 
look over their large and most attractive stock of 
opera glasses, shell and silver lorgnettes, gold spec- 
tacles, eye-glasses, kodaks, magic < lanterns, and 
fancy articles too numerous to mention. 

Do you want a most acceptable and useful pres- 
ent ? Namendorfs have it at their elegant store, 519 
Locust street. You will find the choicest line of 
Umbrellas, Parasols and Canes in the West. Namen- 
dorfs make them, and their prices are right. 

Try Cook's Extra Dry Imperial Champagne. There 
is no foreign wine that has its boquet or any that is 
as pure. Forty years in the market and not au 
adulteration. " Strictly pure" is the motto. Cool's 
Extra Dry Imperial Champagne. 




MA 



The Columbia Graphophone will reproduce at 
your bidding band or orchestral music, operatic 
choruses, vocal or instrumental solos, notable 
speeches of great orators, thegood sayings of funny 
men— in fact, put at your own command the whole 
range of pleasures that appeal to the ear. And all 
this at little cost. The apparatus is so simple that 
one can learn in a few minutes to operate it. 

KUNKEL'S ROYAL PIANO METHOD. 

Kunkel's Royal Piano Method is destined to super- 
cede all the methods now in use, and ought to be 
used by every teacher and pupil appreciating the 
most modern method of piano teaching. 

Kunkel's Royal Piano Method is founded on the 
principles of piano playing which have produced 
such great masters as Rubinstein, Paderewski, Von 
Buelow, Gottschalk, Liszt, etc. 

A wonderful exposition of piano playing. Takes 
a pupil from the very groundwork ; starts with the 
simplest studies ; explains everything as the pupil 
progresses, and, while maintaining the interest, de- 
velops a fine technic and lays a foundation for the 
most Artistic Piano Playing. 

Its valuable features : 

The studies and pieces throughout the book are of 
the most interesting and developing character. 

They are fingered according to modern researches 
as exemplified by such masters as Hans Von Bue- 
low, Karl Klindworth, Franz Liszt, Carl Taussig, 
Etc., phrased, and accompanied with full explana- 
tion of terms, notes, signs, etc., etc., as they occur. 

The wrist attack and the perfect legato, the two 
great factors in artistic piano playing, are fully de- 
veloped. These two features alone are of incalcula- 
ble advantage to the pupil. 

The position of the hands, the touch, etc., are cor- 
rectly and profusely illustrated. 

Each lesson is preceded by a magnificent portrait 
and biographical sketch of some great piaster, 
which is to form a part of the pupil's study. 




And all eruptive diseases of Skin 
and Scalp are quickly and per- 
manently cured with LittelFs 
Liquid Sulphur Remedies. 

No long-drawn-out course of 
treatment is necessary. From 
the first application the results 
are apparent, the itching and 
irritation is relieved instantly, 
and, contrary to the usual mode 
of treatment, water can be used freely. 

A reliable, safe and inexpensive home treatment 
that cures. 

LITTELL'S LIQUID SULPHUR 

Relieves Prickly Heat instantly, destroys Disease 
Germs, cures Ulcerated and Inflamed conditions, 
Diphtheria, Sore Throat, Burns and Scalds. 

Sulphur baths regulate excessive perspiration and 

prevent Heat Irritation. Remove all secretions and 

odors from the body. Price, $1.00. 

LITTELL'S LIQUID SULPHUR OINTMENT. 

Antiseptic and Healing. Beautifies the Complexion. 

Price, 50c. 

LITTELL'S LIQUID SULPHUR SOAP. 

For the Toilet, Bath and Complexion it is without 
an equal. Price, 25c per box (3 cakes). 
LITTELL'S LIQUID SULPHUR REMEDIES. 

Three convenient forms. 
Will Cure Any Skin Disease on Earth. 

Where our goods can not be obtained of your 
druggist, assorted orders amounting to $1.75 will 
be shipped prepaid to any address in the United 
States. No goods shipped C. O. D.; money must 
accompany the order. 

Ointment— Sent prepaid on receipt of advertised 
price. 

1428 OLIVE ST. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



LITTELL LIQUID SULPHUR CO., 



lindell Hotel Restaurant. 

THE NEW RESTAURANT 
... OF THE LINDELL HOTEL : . . 

Entrance on 

Washington Avenue. 

Ladies and Gentlemen will find in this elegant resort 
every dainty the market affords at most reasonable prices. 

OYSTERS AND SHELL FISH 
A SPECIALTY. 



P C.MURPnv 

r TRUNK CO. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

TRUNKS 

anpTRAVELING goods 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

612 WASH:AVE.&3^&S!GHARLES St. 



